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| iw presenting our readers with a portrait of this lady in 


our last Number, we were influenced by ber deserved 
celebrity in the literary world. It will, however, be need- 
less, we suppose, to remark, how much easier it is to pro- 
cure a portrait of a distinguished living character, than to 
obtain materials, possessing interest and foundation enough 
to form a biographical memoir, We must, therefore, cane 
didly confess, that we are thus unfortunately situated with 
regard to Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton. Her * Series of Popue 
~ bar Essays,” her ‘ Letters on the Elementary Principles of 
Education,’’ and some other works, have all gratified us in 
the perusal. In proportion as we estcem the talents of the 
author, we feel regret in not being able to introduce the 
reader to a more familiar acquaintance with her. Should, 
however, these lines meet the eye of any one capable of 
giving us information on this subject, we shall esteem a 
communication a favour, and shall be proud to give it the 
earliest insertion in our power. ‘ r 
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MUSIC FITTED FOR LADIES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM. 
Sir, 

Wuarever requires a considerable portion of time, exer- 
tion, and study, and is attended with expence, is deserving 
of consideration. The number of young ladies who are 
studying the piano-forte in the three kingdoms, are infi- 
nitely beyond calculation ; and if a few hints of mine can 
further their endeavours, I shall be more than repaid for 
my attempt to serve them. 

The piano-forte is assuredly more suited to ladies than 
any other musical instrument. Fashion, in a few instances, 
has considered the harp preferable ; and the elegance of its 
form, the sweetness of its tone, the tenderness of its piano, 
and the full round boldness of its forte passages, together 
with the elegance of position of the performer, have given 
no small powers of rivalry ; but it so far falls short of the 
piano-forte in rapidity and variety of execution, and clear- 
ness and richness of tone, that, upon an impartial compari- 
son, its inferiority must be admitted, The greatest imper- 
fection of both these instruments are, their want of power 
to continue holding notes; but in this the piano-forte has 
decidedly the advantage. A semibreve on the two instru- 
ments would he nearly the same, but from the dampers on 
the latter instrument it can make the finest distinction on 
the shorter notes; whilst on the harp, the longest and the 
shortest note have the same continuance of sound. The 
shake may certainly be ranked amongst the very first of 
musical graces; and in this the harp is particularly defi- 
cient, whilst the piano-forte equals in closeness, sweetness, 
and rapidity, any other musical instrument. 

Music in this country is most rapidly advancing ; and 
when we reflect, that amongst the wise, the elegant, and the 
£004, it is the sweetest solace, and the most refined amuse- 
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ment, and amongst the ignorant it is the fashion, we may 
safely predict that it will continue to advance. Asa do- 
mestic enjoyment, the good sense of the nation has placed 
it in proper hands. The man is left to combat the world, 
the daughter and wife are formed to make home delightful, 
to sooth the rugged brow of care, to harmonize the pas- 
sions, and to lull the disappointments of the day into bear- 
able tranquillity. 

Collins has called music “* Virtue’s aid,” and whoever 
considers it in a philosophical view, will agree with him. 
Amongst the number of females who are not compelled to 
labour for existence, employment for the mind is of the 
greatest consequence. Music may justly be classed amongst 
the purest of enjoyments; its study and performance re- 
quire the whole powers of the mind ; and to that female, 
whose occupation in life requires her not to be employed 
on matters of greater importance, it becomes the friend of 
morality. 

It is a lamentable truth, which a little observation will 
teach us, that more money and time arc thrown away upon 
this science than on any other female accomplishment ; and 
the cause of this misfortune is surely worth inquiry. But 
first let us establish the fact. 

Thousands, and perhaps it may be said, tens of thousands, 
are daily labouring at the piano-forte in this country; yet 
how few do we find there are who arrive at mediocrity. 
When ladies become wives and mothers, the instrument is 
done with; and unless we consider the accomplishment a 
trap to catch a husband in, the money that has been paid for 
it is thrown away, and that time, which might have been 
better employed, is worse than wasted. The latter I con- 
sider the greater evil, for music is now become a necessary 
part of education; and where there is so much to learn 
that must remain untaught, whatever is thrown away may 
be placed to the account of criminality. An inquiry into 
the cause of this disappointment, ought to be as interesting 
to the parent as to the daughter. The causes are manifold. 
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First and principally, the teacher ; pext, the want of capa- 
city in the scholar; then the want of industry ; and lastly, 
the ignorance and lack of attention in the parent. These 
will be separately examined. 

Amongst all the cheats of thischeating world, the greatest 
number will be found amongst the teachers of the piano- 
forte. Ifa master gives instruction in the English language, 
he will be expected to speak grammatically; if lessons on 
geography,‘ he ought at least to know the four quarters of 
the globe; but, happily for the mass of pretenders to in- 
struction on this instrument, nothing is required of them 
but sheer impudence. Thus is the money of parents, and 
the time and accomplishments of their children, sacrificed 
to the unblushing pretensions of ignorance; and this is 
amongst the first and principal reasons that, amidst such 
numerous attempts, so few succeed; that, after the sums 
that have been lavished, and time lost, young ladies, at 
the very moment they ought to be able to perform to 
their friends with alacrity and satisfaction, upon hearing 
sume one more proficient, feel ashamed of their own inca- 
pacity, and give up the science in disgust for ever. The 
parent, when too late, feels the pain of disappointed hopes; 
the daughter, the pang of bowing her head to a more for- 
tunate competitor; and the husband, the mortification of 
being bereaved of an elegant amusement, which would 
have tranquillized his feelings after the untoward circum- 
stances of the day. 

Amongst the number of teachers, it may reasonably be 
apprehended, that not one in a hundred is at all equal to 
the task ; and if the parent is possessed of no power of dis- 
cernment, there are as many chances to one he selects a 
bad one. It is customary for those who have the modesty 
to be diffident of their own judgment, to inquire amongst 
their friends ; and the probability is, that the blind lead the 
blind ; amd in this case, it requires a considerable portion 
of care and common-sense, to know where information cau 
be found. 

(To be continued. ) 
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THE GOSSIPER, No. VIII. 


~———i>— re 
Notandi sunt tibi mores. 
Hor. 
And wisely mark the manners of the world. 





TO THE GOSSIPER, 
Sir, 

As a constant reader of your moral and amusing essays, 
I take the liberty of addressing you, conceiving that the 
hints of a correspondent, though possessing neither novelty 
nor elegance, may sometimes furnish a foundation for more 
finished and elaborate compositions. 

I am, Sir, the wife of a clergyman, who has been within 
the last year appointed rector of a parish, in the county 
where we have resided since that time; and though in the 
possession of many things which are calculated to render 
our situation desirable, yet from local circumstances we are 
far from being happy or comfortable. Iam aware that a 
favourite poet says— 

“The world has nothing to bestow ; 

From our own selves our joys must flow :” 

and in one sense he is certainly right; no wicked man can 
be truly happy, but all of us know that something of our 
happiness arises from the society and good offices of our 
neighbours. Retirement is both useful and agreeable oc- 
casionally, but solitude is relished by few, more particularly 
a solitude in the midst of society. 

Upon coming to the village in which we live, we found it 
inhabited by a squire, an apothecary, an attorney, two or 
three little shop-keepers, some farmers, and a great many 
poor. No sooner had we arrived, than the ’squire (who is 
proprietor of nearly the whole parish) waited upon my 
husband, began upon the subject of tythes, gave-hie @ecount 
of the size of the parish, the value of the land, and the com- 
position he must take; to all this my husband replied, thaa 
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he should enter into no agreement till he had seen a map 
of the place, and had had it valued by a respectable person. 
This declaration by no means pleased the ’squire, who im- 
mediately retired in a tiff. He had no sooner quitted the 
parsonage, than he began to circulate scandalous reports 
concerning us, stating my husband to be a hard-hearted 
wretch, who was determined to squeeze to the uttermost 
farthing ; and representing myself and family as fine-affected 
folks, who were only fit to loll on sofas, read novels, and 
play upon a piano. These reports had precisely the effect 
desired ; we were entire strangers in the neighbourhood, 
and at first equally so to any unfounded assertions ; we had, 
consequently, no one to stand up for us, and had no means 
of defending ourselves. It was to no purpose that our con- 
duct was affable and condescending, that endeavours were 
made to conciliate; our actions were misinterpreted, even 
my husband’s professional exertions were the cause of a 
host of foes. His endeavours at making the sabbath re- 
spected, at preventing swearing and drunkenness, obtained 
for him the character of a methodist, and no friend to the 
establishment. This roused the orthodox party against 
him, and caused him to be beset by the puritans around, 
who fancied (though very erroneously) that they had ac- 
quired an able recruit. Upon parochial and church busi- 
ness, my husband was sure of firm and virulent opposition 
from the squire and his dependants, But this is not all; 
during the autumn our garden and orchard were frequently 
pillaged, and our wood-stack had a vast many customers 
during the winter. 

Now, Sir, all this is extremely painful to us, at the same 
time that we feel conscious that such treatment is quite un- 
deserved on our part. We were, for a considerable time, 
at a loss to assign any reason for the ’squire’s inveteracy ; 
but we have at length discovered, that his influence had 
been so great over the preceding incumbent, that the tythes 
were notget at half their value, which enabled him to Jet 
his farms at a proportionably higher rate. 
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Those who. have not resided in the country can scarcely 
conceive the kmportance of those little great men, y’cleped 
squires, the tenants of too many of them have no leases, 
but are obliged to hire from year to year; they, of course, 
must be subservient, for fear of being turned out; they 
dare not, for the same reason, venture to make improve- 
ments sufficient to ensure good crops, and can only afford 
to hire hands barely adequate to the indifferent culture of 
their land. The poorer classes in such parishes are in the 
utmost degree of wretchedness. For ourselves, it is very 
distressing to be placed in a nest of hornets; but even this 
would be tolerable, had we the least chance of alleviating 
the misery of those around us. A respectable family in the 
neighbourhood called upon us, but they soon found they 
were cut by most of their acquaintance ; this was sufficient 
to deter most others from similar attempts. A farmer in 
the parish, whose family had been great sufferers, it gave 
us satisfaction to relieve ; this was discovered by the squire, 
and the poor fellow received a notice to quit at Michaelmas. 

It is lamentable to reflect, that the domestic comforts of 
so many should be so considerably at the mercy of an in- 
dividual. Much might be said upon this subject, not only 
in a moral, but in a political point of view, by persons 
blest with greater learning and abilities than I possess; but 
1 humbly conceive, that an enlightened and liberal educa- 
tion would, in most cases, render the present fox-hunting, 
drunken, illiterate, unfeeling country ’squire, a man who, 
by his fortune, knowledge, and humanity, might become 
infinitely more amiable in himself, and productive of the 
happiness of those around him and dependant on him. 

I must now, Sir, intreat your pardon for this long, and, I 
fear, ill-written letter. My husband would be angry did 
he know I had presumed to write to you; but the hope of 
being useful in however trifling a degree, must plead my 
excuse, and I am, Sir, with the greatest respect, 


Your constant reader and well-wisher, ° 
MARIA. 
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THE CHILD OF THE BATTLE. 
BY H. FINN. 
(Continued from page 81.) 


LETTER XX. 


ORLANDO TO ULRIC, 
Venice. 
From the home of hauteur, jealousy, and intrigue, from 
Venice, I dispatch a faithful messenger to my friend. The 
pause in our correspondence has not been occasioned, as 
you surmise, by my neglect, or lack of opportunity ; but 
from exertion to gratify the laudable curiosity of Ulric, 
and of friendship proved and pledged, as faithful, fervent, 
and exemplary. The hours which have witnessed a chasm 
in our pleasurable communication of thoughts and actions, 
beheld also my unwearied assiduity in transmitting the 
contents of the Packet for your perusal. The original will 
_be the sacred companion of my life; and although its pages 
have only given a closer texture to the veil of mystery that 
fate has hung before the knowledge of my birth, and pro- 
voked a keener spirit of inquiry, yet I will treasure them 
as the last lessons of a dear departed monitor. I know you 
may think the repetition of my sincere regret, and con- 
tinual expression of it, tautologous; but when memory 
dwells upon one idea more permanent than the rest, words 
must partake of the recurrence, and seem monotonous. 

Adieu ! I withhold any more of my sentiments, and refer 

you to those better worthy your observation ; this was the 

superscription of 
4 THE PACKET. 

‘“* Narrative of Augustus Waldstein, chiefly relative to his 
Knowledge of the mysterious Origin of Albert Waldstein, 
his reputed Son: to be opened only in the event of the said 
Augustus’ Death, and then by none but the above-mentioned 


Albert; he not surviving, to be committed to the Jlames 
unopened,” 
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CONTENZS OF THE PACKET, 


“* Beloved boy ! Whilst you contemplate the feeble scroll 
before you, the sepulchre incloses the cold heart that dic- 
tated the lifeless hand that inscribed it; but the animating 
hope now guides and nerves my hand, that my still-existing 
spirit then will hover round the tomb, and smile as the 
solitary man bestows his meed of praise upon my memory. 
To preserve my name unblemished by the breath of slander, 
I have been divorced from peace, and wedded to misery ; 
relinquished proffered pleasure, cotrted increased anguish, 
through a toiling life of cares. How precious then, to me, 
must be that purity of fame, purchased at so high a price 
as the sacrifice of earthly gratification, and sufferance of 
mental anguish through existence. May Albert add the 
lustre of a life devoted to the practice of virtue, and of, 
honour, to the name of Waldstcin.” Oh! Ulric, how ago- 
nizing the thought, that I have marred that social wish, and 
startled his expiring heart, with the keen consciousness of 
a Violated treasure; have destroyed the bosom that shel- 
tered an unprotected alien in its fondest recesses, and crushed 
his first, last, dearest hope! But let me proceed, and lose 
the memory of actions, that were prompted by a seeming 
fatality, and appear to have.derived their hue from the dark 
destiny of him whose name I have disgraced. 

“ Albert! be purity of character your duty, for it is your 
best example ; prize, dearer than your life, your living 
estimation ; let a just sense of honour influence your judge- 
ment on every occasion ; it is that inviolable pledge which 
ought to create unhesitating confidence in bestowing and 
recipient minds, elevated by education and the rational re- 
finements of society. *Tis the proud avowal of a noble na- 
ture, whose actions are regulated by an exact observance 
of moral equity, more than the restraining rules of judicial 
edicts ; whose feelings revolt from evil, more from its ori- 
ginal repelling qualities, than from a reflective fear_of its 
conscquences, The blood which courses through thy veins, 
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Albert, I have no hesitation in pronouncing noble; my en- 
deavours have been to impregnate it with the more noble 
attributes of man as he should be; virtue, duty, affection, 
and humanity, run parallel with the stream, and repay the 
anxiety I have experienced while infusing them. As a ne- 
cessary preliminary to your history, I must detail some 
leading events in my own. Petersburgh gave birth to my 
ancestors; my father held a conspicuous situation at that 
court, but too honourable in his principles to degrade the 
dignity of an honest man, by coinciding with, and promoting 
the interested designs of flatterers and favourites, he was, 
by the caprice of a weak sovereign, unlike the great and 
beneficent monarch that now sways the Russian sceptre, 
dashed from the elevation where fickle favour had placed 
him; and he received permission to travel, a qualified term 
for a protracted exile. I was an only child; my revered 
mother sunk beneath this blow to my father’s future hopes, 
and to divert his sorrow for her loss, by an estrangement 
* from her once happy home, he determined to bid an eternal 
adieu to Petersburgh ; disposing of his establishment, he re- 
solved to visit the different courts of Europe, in order to 
amuse the melancholy that threatened to become settled, 
and improve my opening mind by observation, and the be- 
nefit of his comments on the passions, views, manners, and 
conduct of society. 

‘* I soon acquired the pleasing, yet insincere exercise of 
Gallic gallantry. My father’s eye too fondly dwelt upon my 
youthful actions to observe their tendency, and too gently 
schooled the follies which were one day to become vices. 
After a succession of pleasures, that served to weaken, by 
their fascination and novelty, the virtuous qualities of my 
nature, we resolved to visit England, and complete our 
tour, as my parent intended to reside in future constantly 
at Paris, should he be disappointed in his estimation of the 
former, as more associated to his disposition. The restraint 
my passions and wishes laboured under, from the inspection 
of his presence, prevented any glaring violation of duty ; 
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apprehension of his displeasure, and want of any strong 
temptation, were my only pretensions to regularity, and 
my virtue was that of necessity ; the smothered flame of 
my fettered will glowed to destroy even that seeming qua- 
lity. I had obtained, by the variation and rapidity of pass- 
ing scenes, but a superficial view of human nature; I had 
heard of villainy lurking under smiles, and licentiousness 
beneath the aspect of morality; but 1 never suffered my 
thoughts to admit a sombre idea, and when an amiable ex- 
ternal greeted me, the examination into motives and designs 
was left to the cynic and the misanthrope ; for by those 
titles I designated all who did not, like myself, give the 
grasp of welcome to every hand that proffered kindness. 
But let me hasten to the period when fate prepared to con- 
nect our fortunes. We embarked from Holland in a British 
vessel, with a favourable wind, Harwich being the port of 
our destination ; but within twenty leagues of land, we en- 
countered a fierce tempest. Even while I write, the im- 
pression of that hour is strongly legible. It was then the 
character of those islanders, justly denominated the sove- 
reigns of the sea, manifested itself, for the first time, to ny 
observation ; for as the gale swept wildly o’er the mounting 
seas, and cast our slender bark among the skies; as every 
passenger mutely despairing, or shrieking while we sank 
into a liquid vale; the steady, diligent, intrepid conduct of 
the crew, appeared the calm result of duty and precision, 
beneath a cloudless firmament, more than the probable ef- 
forts of apprehension and confusion in the jaws of danger 
and of death. The master issued bis commands with the 
correctness of long deliberation, accurately calculating on 
certainty; the seamen obeyed, with all the alacrity of 
anxiety, bereft of its disorder. Soon, in despite of mortal 
‘agency, the sails flew to fragments ; still fortitude and per- 
severance mocked each disastrous occurrence, and supplied 
fresh canvass; but a similar fate awaited the weak renewal, 
and the next moment saw our little bark bereft of every 
mean of aid, save what the mercy of the elements afforded 
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in their wildest contention, The master réluctantly com- 
municated the melancholy intelligence, that the rudder was 
lost, and consequently each must summon resignation, and 
trust the precarious chance, a change of weather, held forth. 
His chief apprehension arose from the extreme probability 
of our being blown upon the coast ; to avoid this dreadful 
destiny, a temporary rudder was constructed, but proved 
useless. Five agonizing hours of suspense passed over, 
during which every resource invention could suggest, or 
skill complete, within our power, was resorted to ineffee- 
tually; and our proximity to shore was announced by the 
deafening roar of waters, rushing in cataracts o’er the rocks: 
*twas the signal of inévitable destruction. Our slight vessel 
was suddenly hurried o’er a gigantic swell, and a ruinous 
concussion told our every sense that she had struck. Every 
one breathed emphatically an ejaculatory solicitation to the 
Creator, expecting an accelerated eternity; but hope ex- 
hibited a gleam yet unextinct. We remained stationary ; 
it was discovered that our vessel had been driven between 
two enormous masses of rock, and was firmly wedged within 
the chasm. The eye so lately closed, in expectation of 
never re-opening in life, brightened with the grateful ray 
of renovation; the bosom, weighed to the verge of death 
by apprehension, began to beat in all the energy of antici- 
pated length of days. The kindling pleasure that warmed 
the hearts of others, came not to mine; from the first in- 
stant I was led to suppose escape from death impossible, I 
became sullen, yet indifferent ; many were the proofs I had 
given of strong sensibility, even to folly; but. though sur- 
rounded by horror, despair, and grief, my cold heart re- 
fused to feel either for itself or its fellow-beings: it was the 
apathy of a soul-regretting,. a sudden disappointment ; 
never had I so calmly looked on a separation from worldly 
pleasures; but my mind was too inanimate to form just 
ideas of death or life During my torpid moments, my 
father fondly pressed his face to mine, and his warm tears 
poured fast upon my cheek, We could perceive lights at 
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intervals in the distance, but it was obvious no assistance 
could. be rendered by-the natives ; for upon what coast des- 
‘tiny had thrown us we had yet to learn. The surf broke 
high and fearfully among the rocks, and barred us from the 
“hope of any vessel putting off to our relief. Every wave 
that rolled toward the shore, obstructed in its impetuous 
career by our vessel, rushed with treble rapidity along the 
deck, and compelled us to exert each nerve in clinging to 
the cordage. We were now equally at a loss for means to 
escape as before, and again the lamentations of fear were 
heard. In the midst of this dilemma, my father proposed 
_to plunge into the waves, with a sufficient quantity of rope, 
to establish a communication with the people on shore, if 
any one would accompany him. The latter proposition was 
received in trembling silence ; none boasted resolution suf- 
ficient to hazard an attempt, in which the probability of 
certain death so far exceeded the prospect of success; yet 
all concurred in confessing, that it was the last apparent 
‘method of prolonging existence. Then it was my feeling 
rushed toward the seat of life; a parent’s preservation re 
called each absent thought, and imparted to their return 
the invigoration of terror. 1 clung round him, and en- 
treated permission to share the dangerous experiment; but 
he resolutely forbade any attempt of mine to partake his 
fate, exclaiming, ‘* Dear boy, farewell! this struggle is 
dreadful! but ought I to hesitate, when the sacrifice of my 
individual being may prolong that of numbers, less pre+ 
pared and less willing to relinquish it? Many have a doting 
wife and infant offspring dependant on their safety; and 
must they——Oh ! God, what do I say? art thou not all 
those to me? yet must I forsake thee—aye, Augustus, must. 
When religion demands a duty, the willing performance of 
it is its dearest advantage. ‘To that all-surveying parent, 
‘should I be taken, whose divine impulse prompts this effort, 
1 confide your future years; his regard for thee will be 
more than proportionate to thine for him; should his just 
will exact the soul he gave, in my endeavour, its errors, I 
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trust, will not be augmented, by receiving it in the act of 
fulfilling his decrees.” Hastily pressing me to his breast, 
having fastened a rope round his body, he plunged head- 
long from the vessel’s side into the surf. Frantically, I vo- 
ciferated for my father, and dashing those who sought to 
detain me from their hold, leaped into the waves. The art 
of swimming was familiar to me, and I succeeded in rising 
to the troubled surface of the waters; but the violence of 
my sensations, and the exertion requisite to survive the con- 
tinued immersion from every billow, soon exhausted me, 
and rendered skill of little avail. Fortunately, just as I 
had resigned myself to meet my doom without another 
strugcle, in sinking I felt a rising rock beneath my feet, and 
obtained a pertial relaxation from fatigue. While endea- 
vouring to tranquillize, in some degree, the confusion pro- 
duced by roaring seas, over-exertion, and present recollec- 
tions, | was washed from my resting-place, but soon the 
shore greeted my footsteps. Inclination prompted me to 
throw myself upon the beach for rest: but, beholding lights 
move along the strand, I staggered faint and weak towards 
them. A crowd of persons was collected in one spot; I at- 
tracted their attention; some of them came, and supported 
my tottering steps; they led me to the object that they 
were surrounding. One glance was sufficient to deprive me 
of motion, and I fell upon the lifeless body of my father !— 
When next my eyes unclosed, they were attracted by a fe- 
male form that stood nigh me, who the next moment fled, 
shrieking, from the chamber I was in. The shrillness of 
the sound served to increase the strength of my reasoning 
faculties; and, to my great astonishment, I found myself 
on a bed surrounded by the insignia of death ; I was habited 
for interment, and in the centre of the apartment was 
placed the shell destined to receive my mortal remains. 
After waiting some minutes; undetermined how to act under 
such inauspicivus circumstances, a person entered, whom I 
found to be the minister; from whom I learned, that I had 
never exhibited any sign of animation since the period when 
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1 dropped senseless over my lost parent; and two days hay- 

ing elapsed, all conjectured I was deceased. After 1 was 

properly clothed in the English costume, (for we had been 

wrecked upon the Yorkshire coast) and the funeral me- 

mentoes removed, I had leisure to reflect on the past; and 
the distress occasioned by the confirmation of my father’s 
death, was now alleviated by the kind consolations and at- 
tentions of those around me. A smuggler and his family 
inhabited the cottage where I remained, which consisted of 
himself, wife, and one daughter. They anticipated my 
wishes, fulfilled my requests with promptitude, and appeared 
to rival each other in kindness and urbanity. From the 
wreck I recovered a part of my parent’s property, sufficient 
to render life comfortable, by affording me the necessities, 
and, upon occasion, the superfluities of it; my retired situ- 
ation prevented me from tasting, consequently wishing for 
its Juxuries; 1 thought myself content, and I was so. The 
impression made by the death of my father on my memory, 
had diminished my desires for those pleasures, the posses- 
sion of which had passed away ; and the stimula of example 
and opportunity were wanting to re-kindle it. My apart- 
ment was enriched with the gems of literature, and I gleaned 
daily from them a mental supply of amusement and in- 
struction ; while exercise in field-sports added to my bodily 
health. My favourite amusement was sailing, and I early 
acquired a complete knowledge of the coast; the study of 
navigation formed one of my pursuits, and mechanics em- 
ployed a considerable portion of my time. My partiality 
for music could not be indulged but through my own in- 
dustry, and I contrived to construct a small, but neat organ, 
with which my leisure hours of relaxation from study were 
passed ; and I felt that nothing was wanting to perfect the 
happiness retirement had afforded me. 


(To be continued.) 
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TO THE EDITOR OP THE LADIES MONTHLY MUSEUM. 


Mr. Editor, 

As the following Letter, which I lately received from a 
friend of mine, and the answer to it, involve a question, 
perhaps, of all questions the most important to the Fair Sex, 
you will, I doubt not, nsert them in your entertaining 


Miscellany. Tam, &c. 





My dear Sir, 


It has often afforded me subject of reflection, that of the 
various contrasts which history enables us to draw between 
past and present times, none is more curious than that which 
shews us the different lights in which women were and are 
considered. Inthe age of Chivalry, towards which in thé 
present day a man of spirit and sentiment must turn at once 
with delight and regret; in the age of Chivalry, a lady 
was not only-termied, but treated as a goddess: the love 
which she inspired was love indeed; equally glorious to 
herself and beneficial to society. Respect, almost exalted 
to adoration; passion, ardent as romantic, and pure as 
ardent ; heroism inconceivable; virtue, regarded now as 
more than human: such once were the trophies of heauty. 
But time has produced a lamentable change. The lover 
now, instead of being respectful, is careless and indifferent ; 
seeming rather to confer, than receive honour: he expects 
to be indulged in libertiés that are at least imprudent, and 
is ready to retire upon the slightest discust: his passion is’ 
never ardent, unless when inflamed by wine; and for its 
purity, let the nézlect vouch by which the honey-moon is’ 
sé generally succeeded. In short, it may be a severe truth, 
but it is truth notwithstanding, that love of the fair sex 
formerly refined the sentiments and ennobled the actions 
of its votaries, but now does neither; that the ladies were 
once loved for themselves; but are now loved for con- 
venience: that they were formerly little less than wor- 
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shipped, but are now, (oh! sad reverse !) considered cheap. 
To give one instance asa proof. How often at our assem- 
blies do we observe females dancing with each other, 
although crowds of young men are present, whose sole 
occupation is quizzing! Hence, I think, we may obtain a 
tolerable correct idea of modern gallantry. The question 
becomes then, what is the reason of this?) Whence pro- 
ceeds that inattention, that indifference towards the fair 
sex, which, in the present day, is considered to mark the 
man of fashion? I answer, it proceeds from the fair sex 
themselves. This you will say requires proof. It does so, 
and I am ready to produce that proof. 

The page of history shews us, the voice of wisdom has 
ever informed us, that human nature is the same in all 
ages: that men under the same circumstances, will alwrays 
act in the same manner. From this acknowledged truth 
it follows, therefore, that if men at present were under the 
same circumstances, with regard to the ladies, that they 
were formerly, they would treat them now as they did then. 
But a moment’s observation will convince us that they are 
not under the same circumstances, and that almost every 
stimulus to genuine love has been, by the sex themselves, 
either entirely destroyed or materially diminished. Fors 
merly curiosity, more powerful than any physical principle 
in the human mind, had ample scope for exertion ; now it has 
none. Who is there that enters society at all, who docs 
not every day see, almost ina state of nudity the persons 
of his female acquaintance? Who cannot satisfy himself, 
in a@ moment, as to their attainments, conversation, and 
sentiments? Formerly reserve in admitting the addresses 
ofan admirer was a mighty incentive ; for eagerness of 
pursuit is generally proportioned to the difficulty of ac- 
quirement; but this also has disappeared before the magic 
influence of modern manners. Formerly too, the fair sex 
secured the respect of the men by respecting themselves, 
So high, indeed, was the sense of female honour, that even 
at the tournaments and other public spectacles, a woman 
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whose reputation was, in the slightest degree, tainted, was 
not allowed to place herself near women of virtue: if she 
did, it was the office of the knights who were present to 
remove her. But now the matron is seen conversing with 
the demirep: the daughters of the one with the daughters 
gf the other. At one time too, the worthy of our sex 
were encouraged and preferred; the worthless despised, 

detested, and avoided by the ladies: but now, none are so 
well received amongst them as the dissipated and the vi- 
cious: now, as I think as the Spectator says, “ having 
ruined many women is the surest way to be caressed by 
the remainder?” now the very virtues are degraded ; eco- 
nomy is termed meanness; truth, rudeness; piety, super- 
stition, and so of the rest: now, in short, the man of 
fashion is every thing ; and as we well know what a man of 
fashion is, it is fair to conclude with Pope, that as almost 
every woman would prefer him, almost “ every woman is 
at heart a rake.” But, once more, women in former days 
studied almost inclusively the useful; they now study al- 
most as inclusively the ornamental. Once they qualified 
themselves as companions for their husbands, by improving 
their temper, their understanding, and their heart: now 
the end of all their accomplishments (as they are termed) 
is, to make them shewy before marriage, any thing but 
rational and amiable after it. Once they appeared in orna- 
ments invented by their own fancy and executed by their 
own fingers; once they régulated their own houschold and 
trained up their children in the w ay they should go; now 
they leave these things to the milliner, the companion, the 
French governess. But I shall write myself into a phrenzy 
if 1 expatiate longer upon their follies, or, rather, their 
vices. I shall, therefore, only add this; as they think 
proper to prevent our curiosity and pursuit; as they take 
from us all expectation, in an union with them, of finding 
our wives frugal or of any manner of use; as they abso- 
lutely forbid our respecting them, by their i improper con- 
duct both to the virtugys and vicious; I must say, I per- 
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ceive no considerations to induce a man to marry, except 
two; these are money and Sit John Brute’s reason in the 
‘“« Provoked Wifes” both are, no doubt, very good; but 
till | have had something rather more satisfactory upon 


which to found a system of wedded felicity, 1 am deter-. 


mined to remain . 
A BACHELOR. 





=-—— 


The answer to. this letter will appear in our next. In 
the mean time, as one who confesses himself a friend of this 
testy bachelor is hardly to be trusted with a vindication of 


the fair sex, we wish some of our other correspondents. 


would undertake it.—Eprror. 





THE SURPRISE.,. 


A vowna lady in Essex, who had jast made her dednt, 
being one day (as she fancied) alone in 4 drawing-room, 
went and surveyed herself in a large mirror; having ad- 
justed her ringlets and her dress, called up some graceful 
fouks, and conceiving herself surrounded by a circle of 
gallants, who were vieing with each other in eulogizing 
her charms, then twirling her fan, and speaking in a soft 
languishing accent, exclaimed, ‘* Now, really, Mr. M : 
your compliments are too fulsome; pray do talk ration- 
ally: and Capt. B——, upon my honour, you teize me be- 
yond bearing.” Then assuming a more tender and inte- 
y, I did not 
think you wished so soon to forfeit the esteem I entertain 
for you.” At that moment, Mr. § y, springing from 
behind a screen, caught her in his arms, and kissed with 
rapture her pouting lips ; which, however, he had no sooner 
done, than the affrighted fair one, covered with blushes, 
made a precipitate retreat, and locked herself up in her 
chamber, 
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SELF DENIAL. 


A TALE, 


‘ The greater value you set upon what others sacrifice for 
you, and the less you esteem what you resign for others, the 
nobler your nature, the more exalted are you.” 

LAVATER’S APHORISMS, 


Mrs. Harcourt, Miss Harcourt, and the General, were 
seated near the drawing-room window, when a hackney- 
coach drove to the door. ‘* Some visitors, I suppose,” 
said the General, raising his glass. Mrs. Harcourt stretched 
out her neck, but upon hearing the coachman ordered to 
‘* ring the bell,” she as hastily resumed her negligent pos- 
ture. ‘* Dear mamma,” exclaimed Miss Harcourt, *‘ I dare 
say it is Emmeline’s new governess ; do let me get a peep ; 
I long to see what sort of an animal it is.” As pretty a 
two-legged creature as ever I saw, replied the General, 
laughing, “‘ and wants only a pair of wings to make me 
think her of the species of angels.” ‘* La, General, how 
you talk,” returned Louisa, pouting, “ I see nothing so an- 
gelic in her, and I think my sight is as correct as yours.” 
‘“* Hush, my dear,” interposed Mrs. Harcourt, “ you must 
not be so flippant to the General, you know he is a connoi- 
seur in beauty; but I must now introduce the preceptress 
to her pupil.” ‘* Oh, pray,” cried the General, “ do not 
let my presence occasion you the slightest inconvenience ; 
let the introduction take place here, and as I ain extremely 
solicitous for the improvement of my charming god- 
daughter, I shall have an opportunity of judging, from 
what passes, how far the talents of this young person justify , 
the favourable recommendation you had from Lady Bute.” 
Mrs. Harcourt, with all her knowledge of high life, was not 
quite a match for the politic General, and readily believed 
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his solicitude for her Emmeline dictated the request; she 
therefore rang, and desired the young lady might be shewn 
up stairs. The governess, as she was to be called, no sooner 
made her appearance, than Mrs. Harcourt hastily acknow- 
ledged that the General’s assertion respecting her beauty 
was just; yet her air was so unaffected and unassuming, 
without the least symptom of awe or servility, that it was 
évident she had been accustomed to the society of persons 
moving in as high a sphere as the lady in whose service she 
was now engaged. With rather more politeness than she 
usually adopted when speaking to her inferiors, Mrs. Har- 
court now begged her to be seated. The General, with his 
usual prompt gallantry, had presented a chair, which polite 
offer she had not presumed to avail herself of, until bidden 
by Mrs. Harcourt. 

‘© Miss Emersly, I hope your young pupil will profit by 
those instructions which I understand you are well quali- 
fied to bestow,” said Mrs. Harcourt. Miss Emersly bowed. 
‘IT should be sorry, Madam,” she replied, “ if the kind 
zeal of Lady Bute has induced her to over-rate my abili- 
ties; if I fail in other respects, my exertions shall at least 
keep pace with your expectations.” ‘* But I wish you to 
understand, Miss Emersly, that Emmeline has never been 
subjected to coercive measures.” ‘ I should not imagine 
such nieasures necessary at the age of eleven, Madam, if 
slié has diréddy been taught a necessary degree of self- 
réstraint.” ‘ Why, really, I cannot pretend to say what 
system’ was adopted by your prédécessor,” replied Mrs. 
Harcourt, ‘ f only know that Emméline is a sad romp, and 
not very fond of study.” “ ¥ will then endéavour to at- 
tach her to it, by means which will not be likely to disgust 
her.”? ‘* I think,” said Mrs. Harcourt, hesitating, ‘* Lady 
Bute said, that you had never been in any other family in 
this capacity?” ‘* I have not, Madam.” ‘“ You are an 
orphifi, perhaps?” Miss Emersly bowed slightly, but did 
not réply. “* You are probably fatigued, as you have had 
along journey; the servant shall shéw you your apart- 
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ment, and when you have bad some refreshment, I will 
bring Emmeline to you.” Miss Emersly, not sorry for 
this dismissal, respectfully curtsied and retired. ‘* Well, 
General, now what think you of our new governante?” 
«© Why, faith, I think you have made a valuable acquisition 
to your menage; 1 like the girl’s manner, and will answer 
for it she is accomplished.” ‘ I do not think Emmeline 
will like her,” said Miss Harcourt, ‘* she appears so precise 
and formal; and then she is so reserved. Did you not no- 
tice, Mamma, that she never answered when you asked if 
she was an orphan; 1 do believe there is some mystery 
about her.” ‘ 1 hope not,” returned Mrs, Harcourt, “1do 
not want any sentimental romantic misses here; you are 
too much inclined that way yourself, Miss Harcourt; and 
Madame La Tours indulged you in it to such a degree, that 
you are always on the look-out for mystery and adventure.” 
** lam sure, mamma, Madame La Tours never taught me 
any harm; and if this young person is half as clever and 
agreeable, it will be well for Emmeline.” The General, 
finding the conversation now growing uninteresting, soon 
took Icave; and we will take the opportunity of intro- 
ducing our heroine more particularly to the notice of our 
readers. 

_ Cornelia Emersly was the only daughter of a merchant, 
resident in the city of Bristol; she had received every ad- 
vantage of education, and was gifted by nature in no ordi- 
nary degree ; yet these endowments, ample as they were, 
were of little weight in comparison with the rectitude of 
her principles, and the sweetness of her disposition—traits, 
which budded in the sun-shine of prosperity, and acquired 
such strength as to expand and bloom even in the gloomy 
shades of adversity. A too-liberal disposition, and easy 
credulity, exposed Mr. Emersly to the craft of villainy; a 
partner, in whom he placed too great confidence, false 
friends, and imprudent speculations, deranged his affairs, 
and brought him to the brink of ruin. Still he trembled 
Jess for himself, than for the darling child who had been 
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reared in the lap of luxury and ease. Since the death of 
her almost adored mother, she had been his solace and com- 
panion ; and must she now feel the privations of poverty, 
or share with him the dangers of exile in a foreign climate ? 
No! he could not think of such a measure with composure. 
There was but one alternative ; and as soon as inatters were 
finally arranged, and that he must give up all to his credi- 
tors, Mr. Emersly summoned his daughter into his presence. 
“ My dear Cornelia,” said he, with a faltering voice, ** you 
must be already aware, that all is not right in my affairs; I 
have concealed the dreadful secret from you as long. as I 
could, but it must now be divulged. Iam reduced from a 
state of affluence to comparative beggary; and you, my 
child, have but one way left to escape from the wreck.” 
Tears, which she vainly strove to repress, sprang to the 
eyes of Cornelia as pressing her father’s hand, she replied, 
“TI will not affect ignorance, my dear father; I too well 
know what was passing, but I was determined that no de- 
pression of spirits on my part should add to your unea- 
siness; for I hoped, fur your sake I hoped, some lucky 
turn might change the aspect of affairs.” ‘‘ Of that, alas! 
there is no hope,” returned Mr. Emersly, “ but, my dear 
Cornelia, let me, while I express my admiration at the forti- 
tude you display under circumstances which would, to 
some young women, be a trial they could ill support, 
hope that you have not mentioned your conjectures to 
any one, above all to Cleveland.” ‘ Certainly not, sir, 
unauthorised by you.” ‘ I am glad of it,” exclaimed Em- 
ersly hastily, «* you will then be safe, your marriage may 
yet take place.—His father’s consent will arrive before cir- 
cumstances transpire which might overthrow your future 
prospects; you, my child, will yet be happy, as you deserve, 
for I know the generous Cleveland will think nothing of 
your loss of fortune, though his father might.” The pale- 
ness which now overspread the cheeks of Cornelia alarmed 
her father ; he clasped her in his arms, and threw open the 
sash to give her air.—Reviving, she still clung to him for 
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aupmotts. as she pressed her to reveal the cause of her agita- 
tion. ‘ Your extreme solicitude -for my welfare alone 
affected me thus, believe me,” returned Cornelia,.—“ But 
apy dear, dear father, I must not let you cherish delusive 
hopes; what you now so fondly anticipate can never take 
place; Cleveland has not written to his father.” ‘Not 
written! how is this?” ‘* I would not suffer him to do 
so, knowing what I did; think you, my dear Sir, I could 
meanly avail myself of a consent so fraudulently obtained ; 
acquainted, too, as I am with the disposition of his father, 
what happiness could [ enjoy, under the consciousness of 
having drawn upon him a parent’s resentinent?” ‘“ Then 
you have revealed all?” ‘ I have not; but, under various 
pretences, have prevailed of Capt. Cleveland to.delay sends 
ing the letter.” ‘* Then it is not yet too late, Cornelia.” 
‘“* My dear father, you cannot surely be serious; I know 
this is only a trial of your daughter’s principles.” ‘* My 
Cornelia, is it for you to bring a blush on your father’s 
cheeks ?’’ cried Mr. Emersly, tenderly embracing her; “ I 
know the measure I would propose is mean, is unjustifiable ; 
but it is dictated by agony, by despair. Can I behold you, my 
dear child, thus lovely, thus tender, thus destitute, and not 
sacrifice even principle, to save you from want and wretch- 
edness?” ** It wouldn ot save me from wretchedness, were I 
to act as your too-anxious solicitude for me would dictate.” 
‘¢ Perhaps not, my child; forgive me, | did not know you 
thoroughly ; but how do you mean to act?” * With your 
permission, now reveal to him this unexpected reyerse of 
fortune, and break with him forever; exhort him to follow 
the career of glory he has already begun, while I pursue the 
less brilliant, but not less meritorious path of duty.” 

** My noble, heroic, girl!” exclaimed Emersly, ‘“‘ I can 
no longer contest the point with you; but, my Cornelia, I 
must quit this country, and I cannot take you with me. I 
must be guided by those who have taken my affairs into 
their hands, and they tel] me they have formed plans for my 
advantage ; but the condition is painful, for lust not even 
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have my child with me.” ‘* This, indeed, is more than I 
had prepared myself for,” sobbed the afflicted girl, falling 
ou her father’s neck ; ‘‘ beneath your fostering care I could 
have borne up against every calamity, but now I fear my 
spirits will indeed sink.”’ 

Overcome by her emotion, Cofnelia retired to her cham- 
ber, where reason and reflection soon restored her to com- 
posure; but a painful task yet remained for her to per- 
form, and that was an explanation with Cleveland, who 
loved her with equal ardour and sincerity, and who was, in 
fact, to her more dear than she dared to avow, even to 
herself. Determined, however, not to falter in the im- 
portant task of Self Denial, which she had imposed on her- 
self, she took the opportunity of their next interview, to 
explain to him the state of affairs, and to assure him that 
she now considered their mutual engagement cancelled. 
“ Honour and prudence alike forbid our union,” said she, 
‘¢ ] must not even express a hope that time will effect any 
change in our prospects. I must now turn the talents a 
father’s fond partiality has fostered, to some account; and 
in an humbler sphere obtain a maintenance for myself, and, 
should he need it, succour for my father; while you, 
Cleveland, must comply with the ambitious, but just views 
of your family, and either devote your life to the service 
of your country, or, forgetting me, bestow your hand upon 
one worthy of you, and approved by your fricends——Nay, 
dear Cleveland, interrupt me not; I have weighed it well, 
and find it must be sv.” 

Cleveland used every argument which love could sug- 
gest, to make her consent to an union with him ; he assured 
her, and with truth, that he would feel more happy with 
her, even if his father still should refuse his consent, and 
strove to convince her that his pay was sufficient to secure 
them all the necessaries, though not the luxuries of life ; 
which, if she could be content te share, he should be more 
than happy. With a melancholy smilc, Cornelia replied, 
“1 doubt not your generosity, Cleveland, but must not 
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avail myself of it, to my own dishonour and your disadvan- 
tage. d must be content with still fewer comforts than 
what your love, your protection, under any pecuniary cir- 
cumstances, would afford me. I act only from the convic- 
tion, that what I propose is right and best for us both; en- 
deavour not, I conjure you, to make me feel reluctance, 
where duty bids me act with resolution; and judge of my 
affection for you, by the firmness with which I sacrifice my 
own happiness, to perform my duty and secure your per- 
manent welfare.” ‘To arguments such as these, Cleveland 
could oppose only the remonstrances of tenderness or the 
transports of passion ; but to these Cornelia as resolutely 
refused conviction ; their final separation consequently took 
place, and it was only in the solitude of her chamber that 
Coraclia indulged the anguish of a wounded heart and dis- 
appointed hopes. ANN. 

. (To be continued.) 








THE PARTRIDGE AND THE DISH. 


Dominrque being present when the king was at supper, 
fixed his eyes upon a dish of partridges. The prince, per- 
ceiving it, said to an officer in attendance, ‘* Give that dish 
to Dominique.” ‘* What, sire, and the partridges also?” 
‘“* Yes,” said the king, ‘‘ and the partridges also.” Thus 
Dominique had with the partridges, the dish, which was of 
gold. 


AN ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 


Av eclipse of the sun was to be watched at an observa- 
tory; a young Marquis, accompanied by two ladies of 
rank, being arrived, learned that the whole was over. 
‘* "Tig of no consequence,” returned he, “ we will still go 
in, Ladies; 1 know M. de Cassini, he is a polite man, and I 
ain sure he will be kind enough to begin again.” 
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. ' REFLECTIONS 





’ -Occasioned by a Remark on Seneca, in Vol. I. p. 341. 

y 

y 

: Taar “ we cannot always judge correctly of a man’s cha- 
1 racter by his writings,” is a position which, although it 
B sounds plausible enough, may nevertheless be successfully 
y controverted. Toa reflecting mind, which, not satisfied 
c with skimming the surface of things, penetrates into the 
t deepest recesses of the human heart, it will not appear ex- 


traordinary, that the most eminent philosopher or virtuous Ab 
man should, in some particular instances, acting from the ant 
impulse of feelings which common observers can acither a}! 
understand nor appreciate, appear to deviate from esta- 44 
blished notions of rectitude, and scem to betray want of 
feeling, merely through excess of sensibility, or an extra- 
ordinary command over his passions. 

That Seneca possessed this self-command, to a most emi- 


;, | nent degree, is not to be doubted ; inthe instance already ¢ 
| cited, and brought forward in his accusation, suppositions ta. 
have been advanced for facts. Regarding death with con- : ’ 4) 
| tempt, and sincerely attached to his wife, it is not to be ah 
P wondered at that he should be rather desirous of her sharing 


~ ae 


it with him, than that she should survive, to experience the 
horrors of want, or be exposed to the danger of brutal licen- 
tiousness. He wished her, like himself, to gain immortal 
fame, by rising superior to the weakness of human nature ; 
he sought to inspire her by his own example; yet, in the 
hour of trial, was obliged to order her from the chamber, 
because he felt himself unable to behold her dying agonies, 
while he was still insensible to his own.* Is this any proof 
of a cruel disposition ? surely not. 


* See Life of Seneca, prefixed to his Morals. 
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In regard to the other points of his character, it may be 
easily inferred from his writings, without attending to the 
assertions of any of his biographers, that he was a man of 
strong passions, which his reason was strenuously exerting 
itself to subjugate. I say, this may be best inferred from 
his writings; for who cver writes so forcibly, so energeti- 
cally, upon subjects which have no peculiar interest, as 
upon those which touch them nearly? The violent angry 
man, when the frenzy of the moment is passed, can best 
describe the dreadful eifects of his rage, both upon himself 
and its luckless victims; the jealous can most forcibly de- 
pict their anguish of mind and self-destroying conflicts. 
The lover speaks to the heart, when he expatiates on the 
charins of his mistress and the ardour of his affection ; 
while the profligate and licentious, whea awakened to a 
sense of their error, are usually the best monitors for inex- 
perienced youth; since they can, from experience, tell the 
miseries which attend every deviation from rectitude. The 
private errors of a man should never opcrate to the preju- 
dice of his writings, or render us less willing to profit by 
his admonitions. It is this injudicious fastidiousness, which 
renders but too many indifferent, even to the sacred truths 
they hear preached from the pulpit ; they regard the man, 
not the precept, and forgetting that he is but a fallible mor- 
tal, like themselves, despise the. doctrine, because it is not 
always enforced by example. 

While the writings of Seneca afford us lessons of improve- 
ment,-and the means of subduing our passions; while they 
present us with the most delightful consolations under 
affliction, let us not turn from them with distaste or apathy, 
because the author may have been guilty of errors, from 
which he would guard others by philosophical argument, 
sound reasening, and pious exhortation. 


E. T. 
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FEDORA.—A TALE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ MUSEUM. 
Sir, 

Tnoven I must trouble you with some account of myself, 
as an introduction to the instructive facts I shall submit to 
your readers, I hope it will not appear that I have en- 
croached on your pages with any topic unappropriate for a 
Ladies’ Museum. Your fair subscribers have sons, brothers, 
or cousins, intended for professional or commercial pur- 
suits ;. those youths may look into a pamphlet that happens 
to be laid upon the work-table of a lady, and, in the amuse- 
ment of a vacant half-hour, they will, perhaps, receive per- 
manent impressions, in favour of qualities the most con- 
ducive to their future advancement, yet most frequently 
neglected or violated during the heat and giddiness of early 
life.. 

I was born a gentleman; my father, a subaltern officer, 
bravely fell at Ticonderoga before I saw the light; my 
mother read his name in the list of the killed. Anxiety 
on his account had wasted her delicate frame previous to 
this fatal blow 3. she survived my birth but three and twenty 


days. She resided and expired in the house of a maiden. 


aunt, who alone, of all her relations, took any concern in 
her or her destitute offspring. This compassionate, this 
excellent woman, Mrs. Alice Herbert, procured a nurse for 
me; and under her own roof she cherished my infancy ayd 
reared my childhood. She gave mean education, common 
in respect to the absence of all branches that are acquired 


-at.the expence of much time and money; but my benefac- 


tress bestowed uncommon pains to instil and to confirm in 
me principles and habits worthy of a Christian, and tasks 
perfective of my rational faculties. In the busiest period 
of my life, I found time for reading ; I made extracts from 
the paragraphs I wished to impress upon my memory, and 
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I recorded the incidents that have furnished materials for 
lucubrations, which now, in ease and affluence, form my 
favourite entertainment. A young student, or apprentice, 
may marvel how I found time for such performances. I 
beg leave to reply, that I abstained from tavern jollity; I 
never strained the wearied limbs of a poor hack, to bear 
me on Sundays out of town, as, peradventure, is customary 
to the enquirer. For what? not to inhale the salubrious 
air, not to elevate his soul in contemplating the inimitable 
graces of rural scenery, but to undermine the corporeal and 
mental constitution, by swallowing inebriating potions, and 
vociferating nonsense at a village inn. 1 never played 
cards or dice, but to make up a party in a sober private 
family ; and until I had time, and money at my disposal, I 
attended'no place of public resort, except when my liberal 
employer condescended to take me with himself, and to 
treat me with a ticket. My self-denial, and uniform en- 
deavours to discharge my duty with accuracy and diligence, 
were rewarded by my master’s confidence, in the first in- 
stance ; and he svon placed me in a department, affording 
emoluments which enabled me to shew my gratitude to the 
protectress of my helpless infancy, and to the worthy man 
who recommended my stripling age to this munificent 
patron. He belonged to the household of the Earl of D.’s 
mother, and having from boyhood faithfully served the 
Dowager Countess, in different capacities, according as his. 
abilities increased, he acted as house-steward when he begged 
for her Ladyship’s interest to procure me admission to Mr. 
S.’s counting-house.. His mother had served my aunt in 
her youth; and when left a widow, in hopeless poverty, 
Mrs. Herbert again received her, though encumbered by a 
son not two years old. She could not afford to put him to 
school, but she taught him to read, to write, and cypher; 
and she imbucd his heart with the uprightness, and his un- 
derstanding with the intelligence, that afterwards consti- 
tuted his happiness, and procured his prosperity. He is 
now a merchant with a princely income, dispensing relicf to 
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every species of distress that can be alleviated by pecuniary 
aid. And here, I have no doubt, the fair reader will remark 
with pleasure, how all the enjoyments which have fallen to 
the share of my friend Mr. F. or myself; and all the good 
we have been in a capacity for imparting to others, may be 
traced to the benevolent instructions we owe to a state 
not to be despised, when the individual devotes her life 
to the adyantage of others, that of an old maid. In every 
condition, the will to promote the welfare of our fellow- 
beings must, in some measure, produce the power. Soon 
after my admission to Mr, S.’s employ, the Countess Dow- 
ager of D. terminated a long and beneficent life. The Earl 
engaged Mr. F. to superintend his households and, as he 
spent great part of the year in London, | had the advantage 
of his persuasive and prudent counsels. As I came to know 
more of;the world, I learnt to appreciate the value of his 
admonitions. Numbers of well-disposed and carefully-edu- 
cated lads, have committed irretrievable faults, for want of 
a judicious friend to strengthen their resolution. I was be- 
ginning to partake the sweets of independence, when Mr. 
F. asked me to call and see his wife, to whom he had been 
married a fortnight; he informed me she was in lodgings, 
but that he intended to remain with the Earl of D. When 
I saw her, I could not help bitterly, though mentally, apos- 
trophising the fascinations of beauty, which can make fools 
of the most discerning men. Mrs. F. had been nursery- 
maid in the Earl of D.’s family. Her face and form were 
indeed the most perfect 1 ever beheld; she had vivacity, 
and a large portion of art, but she was every way unfit to 
be the companion of a sensible and amiable man; and I 
have good grounds to believe, her husband made that un- 
availing discovery. He became melancholy and valetudi- 
nary; but the Ear] of D. prevailed with him not to relin- 
quish his charge, until, in the eleventh year after his mar- 
riages that exemplary nobleman’s decease occasioned the 
dismissal of his establishment. His lord’s death, and his 
own private loss, preyed so deeply on Mr. F., that he eould 


make uo exertion for his waintenance, Three children. 
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died ere they had attained their second year; but three 
boys and a girl, with a wife who placed all her satisfaction 
in fine’ dress and good eating, would speedily reduce the 
capital sum he had saved in his late lord’s service. I wished 
for 2 foreign agent; I knew Mr. F. had made himself mas- 
ter of ihe French and Italian languages, as the amusement 
of his spare hours, while he lived with Lord D.; I knew his 
integrity and attention, and | hoped that a residence in a 
mild climate, and the cheering prospect of providing for 
his children, might re-establish his health. He accepted 
the proposal with joy. A few months in my office prepared 
him for his new undertaking; for a cultivated mind can 
soon direct its powers to different objects. What an en- 
couragement is here presented to the domestics in great 
houses, to employ their leisure moments in useful attain- 
ments, in place of abusing them in idleness or libertine- 
courses! In the progress of a few years, the small share 
Mr. F. had entered in my concern, and hissalary as manager, 
‘accumulated to sufficient means. for a speculation on his. 
own account, which made large returns.. His:malady com- 
pletely cured, he returned to England, and: we both under- 
took a joint enterprise, of vast magnitude, in the city of 
L , where I had fixed my abode before he left his native 
country. He brought his wife and family from London. 
The boys had. brilliant abilities, but they served only to 
make them conspicuous.in mischief; the girl had all her 
mother’s. personal attractions, but excessive timidity and: 
dejection destroyed the effect of her beauty. Mrs. F. af- 
fected to be a very fine lady, and fancied it would have been 
vulgar to take half the trouble with her children which 
ladies of the first distinction bestow on theirs. She sup-. 
posed her maternal duties completely fulfilled, in sending 
her boys to an academy, and her lovely-girl to a day-school, 
under the care of a footman and maid-servant, who went 
about their own diversions whenever they got out of doors, 
and left their charges to follow their propensity to improper 
company. Though Mrs. F. omitted to teach her children 
right from wrong, or to take effectual precautions for. 
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guarding them from temptation and opportunity to trans- 
gress, she rigorously punished every offence ; and the reign 
of terrors served but to excite the victims, by the meanest 
artifice, to conceal misdemeanours, without infusing any 
vperalive principle to deter them from evil. Mr. F., con- 
stantly engaged at the Earl of D.’s, and afterwards in a 
foreign country, had little apprehension how his children 
were mismanaged. He now, with earnestness, brought 
their mother to consider, that to make the debasing passion 
of fear predominant in the tender mind, must engender 
malevolence, falsehood, and servility ; and that to restrain, 
by the dread of chastisement, would not prevent faults 
when vut of her view. But Mrs. F. could not be convinced, 
that the reverse of wropg could fail in being right. Lady 
D. had ridiculously indulged her children, who were very 
troublesome and perverse; Mrs. F, had experienced the 





‘plague of spoiled little ones, and she took for granted, 


that extreme rigour must save herself much annoyance 
with her own. Her narrow selfish mind preferred that im- 
mediate convenience, to the ultimate adyantage of her 
family. My wife wished Mr. F.’s children to he very fre- 
quently at our house, but Mrs. F. could not comprehend 
her system of intellectual education, and, so far as decency 
permitted, she kept aloof. Our children were mere infants, 
too young to observe improprieties of conduct ; and no one 
would tell us the misbehaviour of young creatures, whose 
father was our most intimate friend. He again became an 
invalid, and again betook himself to the south of France. 
Another, and another speculation, brought him immense 
returns. He wound up his affairs to his entire satisfaction, 
and in a few wecks I hoped gladly to hail his return with 
renovated health ; when my wife and I, just as we had 
finished breakfast, were requested to go, without a mo- 
ment’s delay, to Mrs. F.’s. She was at that time in mourn- 
ing for her second son, who had fallen an early sacrifice to 
vice ; the eldest had, in the preceding year, sold his com- 
mission in the army, and never been heard of, though his 
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afflicted father, by advertisements and inquiries, had em- 
ployed every means to recall him. The misconduct of that 
young man, I am well assured, occasioned the recurrence 
of Mr. F.’s alarming symptoms; but Mrs. F. had bore up 
with stoical firmness. We found her drowned in tears; she 
put a letter into my wife’s hand, and broke out into lamen- 
tations and upbraidings against her daughter. Fedora was 
not fifteen, but tall enough for full growth; and it appeared 
she had given to a young shopman of bad character, all 
the encouragement the most suitable and deserving lover 
could have obtained. ‘ You see,” said Mrs. F. sobbing 
aloud, ‘that Fedora’s meetings with that villain took place 
at the dancing-school, and on the stairs leading to that ac- 
cursed spot. Oh, that I had taken your example, in going 
with her, or sending some matron that could be depended 
on, to look after her. I hoped to see her ride in a coro- 
netted carriage, and to call it her own. But we have now 
no hope except Launeelot; and though he has been six 
months with his regiment, he only once sent me a few lines. 
Oh that I never had a child, or had not lived to this dis- 
_grace.’? ‘I hope,” said my wife, ‘‘ since Fedora is yet 
almost a child, her error may be retrieved ; it is known 
only to yourself, to my husband and ine, and to the artful 
inveigler of your daughter.” ‘ I will take upon me, in Mr, 
F.’s absence,” said I, * to secure his secrecy. I will settle 
an annuity upon him, to be forfeited if any surmise of his 
correspondence with Miss F. should transpire; and I will 
make him offers to go abroad without delay, such as I think 
he will not refuse. Cheer up, Madam, I am unspeakably 
happy that all may be settled before Mr. F.’s arrival. The 
shock might occasion a relapse.” ‘Oh heavens! oh hea- 
vens!” said Mrs, F. ‘* how shall I confess, and yet I will not 
conceal, that all is known to more than a score of people 
already. Fedora had just gone to bed, when, by mere ac- 
cident, I intercepted this letter; I flew to her, and chastised 
her so cruelly, that it was necessary to call the doctor. To 
vindicate myself, 1 was mad enough to tell him all; and, in 
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my rage, I told it to all my servants.” There now could 
be no remedy. It was my painful office to communicate 
the agonizing facts to Mr. F. at his arrival, lest some 
officious and less-sympathising reformer, might aggravate, 
instead of softening the pang. I had also to disclose to 
him, that Launcelot had been killed in a duel, provoked by 
his own insolent vehemence. ‘ Oh, my friend,” said Mr. F. 
‘“‘ what is wealth to me? two of my sons are no more; and 
to be assured that the survivor had died penitent, would 
take from my heart an overwhelming load. My daughter’s 
feeble mind is irrecoverably overset by shame, terror, and 
sorrow. You cannot too fondly prize a wife who devotes 
herself to the improvement and happiness of your children. 
She has studied the best modes of management in every 
stage of infancy and youth, and she consistently brings her 
system into practice ; and compared to this, what is female 
beauty, fortune, or accomplishments?” Mr, F. relapsed. 
I prevailed with him to take Fedora to the south of France. 
He returned much better in health, and meekly resigned to 
bear this heavy affliction, with pious submission to the all- 
wise and all-merciful disposer of events. Mrs. F.’s grief 
for her favourite Launcclot, drove her almost to insahity ; 
but a few months saw her aiming at the summit of haut ton 
in this commercial city. Fedora lives a beautiful automa- 
ton ; elegant dress, novel reading, and a fine collection of 
birds, are her only pleasures. She sometimes converses 
with her father, but is often weeks without uttering a 
syllable ; from her mother she shrinks with horror. All 
hopes of her cure are faded like her once beauteous bloom. 
Your fair readers will apply the moral. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
MERCATOR. 
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LITERARY HOURS, No. VII. 








Respicere exemplar vite morumque jubelo, 


Doctum imitatorem et vivas hinc ducere voces. 
Hor. 


—_— 


ON EPIC POETRY. 


Most of the arts and sciences wéfind loaded with a pro- 
digious number of rules, the greater part of which are 
useless and erroneous. We every where perceive an abun- 
dance of precepts, but few examples. Nothing is more easy 
than to speak with the tone of a master upon subjects 
which we cannot handle; masters on eloquence abound, 
but scarce an orator is to be met with. 

It is just so with poetry. Commentators and critics have 
been no way sparing of rules and precepts; they have la- 
boriously written volumes upon some lines, which the un- 
fettered imagination of a poet has composed in a playful 
humour. These are tyrants, who have wished to subjugate 
to their laws a free nation, whose character they were un- 
aequainted with; these are legislatcrs, who have only served 
to perplex those whom they have endeavoured to govern. 

Many have discoursed, with dull prolixity, upon what 
they could not feel ; allow some of their rules to be just, 
still they are but inconsiderably useful. Homer, Virgil, 
Tasso, Milton, have followed few other precepts than those 
of their own genius. So many pretended rules, so many 
fetters, serve only to embarrass a writer of spirit, while they 
will prove but a slender support to those who are destitute 
of talent. Most critics have sought in Homer for rules, 
where there are assuredly none. But as this great poet has 
composed two poems of an entirely different nature, they 
have strived hard to reconcile Homer with himself. Virgil 
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following, who united in his work the pian of the Iliad with 
that of the Odyssey, they had fecourse to ‘new expedients 
to adjust their rules to the Bgeid. They act something 
like astronomers, who are always inventing imaginary cir- 
cles, and make or destroy a pasteboard heaven or two at 
the least difficulty. 

The epic poem is universally allowed to be, of all poetical 
works, the most dignified, and at the same time the most 
difficult in execution. To contrive a story which shall 
please and interest all readers, by being at once entertain- 
ing, important, and instructive ; to fill it with suitable in- 
cidents; to enliven it with a variety of characters and de- 
scriptions ; and, throughout a long work, to maintain that 
propriety of sentiment, and that elevation of style, which 
the epic character requires, is, unquestionably, the highest 
effort of poetical genius. Hence so few have succeeded in 
the attempt. 

The general strain and spirit*of free composition suffi- 
ciently mark its distinction from the other kinds of poetry. 
In pastoral writing, the reigning idea is innocence and traft- 
quillity. Compassion is the great object of tragedy, ridi- 
cule the province of comedy. The predominant character 
of the epic is admiration, excited by heroic actions. It is 
sufficiently distinguished from history by its poetical form, 
and the liberty of fiction which it assumes. It is a more 
calm composition than tragedy. Jt admits, nay, requires 
the pathetic and the violent on snsueniaed occasions; but 
the pathetic is not expected to be its general character. Jt 
requires, more than any other species of poetry, a grave, 
equal, and supported dignity. It takes in a greater com- 
pass of time and actron than drametic writing admits; and 
thereby allows a more fall display ef characters. Dramatic 
writings display characters chiefly by means of sentiments 
and passions; epic poctry, chiefly by means of actions. 
The emotions, therefore, which it raises, are not so violent, 
but they are more prolonged. These are the general cha- 
racteristics of this species of composition. 
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These are the principal rules which nature dictates to all 
nations which cultivate letters; but the introduction of the 
marvellous, the intervention of supernatural agents, the 
nature of episodes, all these depend upon the tyranny of 
custom, and of that iustinet which is termed taste ; conse- 
quently, upon all these there must be a diversity of opinion, 
and therefore no general rules. 

But, it may be asked, are there not some beauties equally 
agreeable to the taste of all nations? Undoubtedly, there 
are many. Since the revival of learning, when the ancients 
were taken fur models, Homer, Demosthenes, Virgil, Cicero, 
have in some measure united, under their laws, all the na- 
tions of Europe, and formed so many different peopie into 
one great republic of letters. But in the midst of this ge- 
neral harmony, the customs of each particular people have 
introduced into every country a peculiar taste. 

In the best modern writers you may trace the character 
of their country, in spite of their imitation of antiquity. 
Their flowers and their fruits are warmed and ripened by 
the same sun, but from the soil that nourishes them they 
receive their tastes, their colours, and their forms. An 
Italian, a Frenchman, an Englishman, and a Spaniard, are 
as easily discernible by their style as by their countenances, 
their pronunciation, and their manners. The harmony and 

‘sweetness of the Italian language is insinuated into the 
genius of the Italian authors. Pomp of words, metaphors, 
and a majestic style, are, generally speaking, the charac- 
teristics of the Spanish writers. Strength, energy, and 
boldness, are peculiarly due to the English; they are also 
fond of allegories and similies. The French possess clear- 
ness, exactness, and elegance; they are, however, unable 
to attain the energy of the English, or to assume the sweet- 
ness of the Italian. 

There are no monuments in Italy better deserving the 
attention of the traveller, than the Jerusalem of Tasso. 
Milton is as great an ornament to his country as Newton. 
Camoens is, in Portugal, what Milion is in England. It 
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would be, undoubtedly, a great pleasure, as well as an ad- 
vantage to a thinking person, to examine all these epic 
poems, so different in their nature, and written in ages and 
countries removed from each other. It cannot but be 
highly interesting, to examine the living portraits of these 
distinguished Greek, Roman, Italian, and English writers, 
all dressed, if we may so express it, in the costumes of their 
respective countries. It shall be our own province, in 
some future Numbers, to present a sketch of each; and we 
must intreat our readers to supply the omission of the 
design. 
(To be continued.) 


ene ——llipime 


LETTERS from a MOTHER to her DAUGHTER. 


(Continued from page 92.) 





LETTER V. 


My Dear Louisa, 


As in my last letter I expressed an intention of giving 
you my sentiments upon the virtues emanating from hu- 
manity and good-nature, I now take up my pen te accom- 
plish the design; and the first I shall mention is pity, or 
compassion. By this, I mean that pleasing pain, which 
every generous mind feels upon seeing a fellow-creature in 
distress. This painful sensation is, certainly, attended with 
a considerable degree of pleasure, when we have an oppor. 
tunily of alleviating the calamities of the unhappy sufferer ; 
and even when that cannot be done, there is still a mixture 
of pleasure in it, arising from the consciousness of our own 
virtuous disposition, and the propensity we feel within our- 
selves to give assistance, were it in our power. So that, 
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perhaps, we might venture io affirm, that the pleasure which 
a humane person enjoys, even when incapable of relieving 
the distressed, is infinitely superior to any happiness that 
can be experienced by the cruct! and insensible. 

The next virtue 1 would recommend to you, my dear, is 
charity, in the common acceptation of the word. With 
recard to thatnumerous and miserable elass, called beggars, 
it is, perhaps, right to give a trifle to all who do not bear 
the stamp of imposture ‘too legibly impressed ; some of 
them are deserving retief, but it must be allowed that, with 
many, want of industry and virtue is their greatest calamity. 
Rut there is another species of charity, of a far more im- 
portant nature. There are many poor families, who, with 
all their labour and industry, are not able to keep them- 
selves above want, and yet are ashamed to supply their 
wants by begging in public. Some of these, having been 
reduced to poverty from a state of plenty and affluence, 
retain so much of their former delicacy of sentiment, that 
they are even solicitous to conceal their circumstances from 
the world; by which means they shut the door, as it were, 
against al! charitable assistance. Here, then, is a wide and 
extensive field for the exercise of charity; here you may 
shew your generosity, not only in what you give, but also 
in the manner of giving it. Let your charity be always as 
large as the necessity of the family seems to require, and 
your own fortune can easily afford ; and let it be conveyed 
in such @ manner as may least offend the delicacy of the 
rectiver. | 

Another virtue, my dear Louisa, nearly allied to the for- 
mer, and which you ought to cherish and cultivate with 
equal care, is benevolence, or a universal love and ¢ood- 
will to all your fellow-creaturés,. without exception. For 
however distinguished by country, climate, language, or 
complexion ; by difference of religion or politics ; by wealth 
or poverty, or by any other circumstances; we are all the 
children of the same parent, we are all members of the same 
family, and therefore should treat one another with tender 
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affection of brothers and sisters. The black African, the 
tawny American, and the white European, are equally en- 
titled to our good wishes and friendly assistance. It is of 
no consequence where they were born, what language they 
speak, or what religion they profess; whether they are 
high or low, rich or poor; it is enough they are human 
creatures, that alone gives them a claim to our benevolence 
and good-will. 

The principal thing that divides the world into so many. 
sects and parties, and is the cause of so much discord and 
dissention, is a difference of opinion in point of Politics and 
religion, Of the latter of these | shall give you my senti- 
ments somewhat at length; and, with regard to the former, 
I shall only observe, that it is a subject entirely above our 
sphere. I would not willingly resign any of the privileges 
that properly belong to our sex, but I hope 1 shall have all 
the sensible part of it on my side, when I affirm, that the 
conduct and management of state-affairs is a thing with 


which we have no concern. Perhaps our natural abilities, 


are not equal to such an arduous task ; at any rate our 
education, as it is now conducted, is too flimsy and super- 
ficial to render us competent judges of these matters. I 
have always thought it as ridiculous for a woman to enter 
into political disputes, as it would be for a man to spend 
his time in haranguing upon the colour of a silk, or of the 
make of a gown. The latter would surely incur the im- 
putation of an empty fop, and the former, with equal 
justice, would deserve the character of an impertinent 
trifler. 

Leaving it, therefore, to the men to contend about poli- 
tics as much as they please, I shall endeavour to shew you 
the absurd and ridiculous nature of those little feuds and 
animosities that prevail among our sex, and iaterrupt the 
exercise of universal love and benevolence. If any young 


lady vutshines you at a ball, if she is more richly and ele- 


gantly dressed ; if she has a greater number of admirers ; if 


she is more respected for her superior sense, wit, learning,. 
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and politeness; in a word, if she excels you in any one par- 
ticular, you are inclined to regard her with a jealous eye, 
and to entertain a secret wish that she were less happy and 
accomplished. And yet nothing can be more unreasonable ; 
for were she less happy and accomplished than she is, that 
would not render you more happy and accomplished than 
you are; the diminution of her merit would be no addition 
to yours. If she eclipses you in all public places, it must 
be by the force of some superior qualities, which, if at- 
¢ainable, you should endeavour to acquire, and for which, 
if they are not, you should hot envy her. If she is more 
admired and courted than you, itis very likely she deserves 
it; but suppose she does not, who is to blame? not she, 
surely, but her admirers. If she is more respected for her 
superior sense, wit, learning, and politeness ; then her cha- 
racter becomes a proper object, not of your envy, but am- 
bition. 

Envy not, therefore, those who are superior to you in 
any virtue and accomplishment, but emulate their good 
qualities; in short, through all your commerce with the 
world, maintain a conduct free from malevolence and envy, 
but be studious to be kind and obliging to all; thus will 
you be happy in yourself, beloved by those around you, 
and still more dear to 

Your ever-affectionate mother, 
CORNELIA, 








LONG SERMONS. 


A rreacner having divided his discourse into twenty-two 
heads, a countryman went briskly out of church. One of 
the congregation asked him why he was in such haste? 
‘“ Why,” said he, “ Iam going home for my night-cap ; I 
find we shall be here all night, and I am determined I will 
not Jose my rest.” 
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ON THE EFFECTS OF CHIVALRY IN THE 


lore, with the pomp of tournaments, and the wild but ex- 
pressive minstrelsy of the early bards, an inexpressible 
charm seems suspended over the memory of the feudal 
ages; which, in proportion as the rugged features that dis- 
tinguished them, and the gothic darkness with which they 
| were surrounded, are dissipated or relaxed by the mellow- 
) ing hand of time, acquires such irresistible force, that the ? 
| powers of reason are gradually overshadowed, and the ra; f 

heart hurried away in a torrent of romantic enthusiasm, ee 

As our thoughts wander from the present, and lose them- id ; 
selves in the dim lapse of slumbering ages, we find in the 
contemplation of the crumbling piles of feudal maguifi- 
cence, images of mingled grandeur and sublimity, and re- 
flections, which now chill the soul with sensations of terror 

r . and of awe, now tinge and soften it with the soothing 
languors of melancholy. 

The lofty turret, fast mouldering to decay; the huge 
port-cullis, tottering to its fall; the massive draw-bridge, 
long buried in the moat it overhung; even yet reinind us 
of the warrior-forms whose umbered arms once gleamed ‘ 


l DARK AGES. 

: . met 

} To the poet or enthusiast, conversant with legendary 
1 








upon the walls they defended, and whose ponderous foot- i 
steps awakened at intervals their remote and slumbering | | 
echoes; while the lone screams of the night-bird, the dank 4 
flappings of its dusky wings, and the sad moavings of the 4 


blast through the broken crevices of the dilapidated edifice, 
are, indeed, but mournful remembrances of the joyous aN 
revelry that rung through its once hospitable halls, when 4) at 
the bard swept his harp to the song, or the knights, ** in ‘ 
gay and gallant trim,” led their fair mistresses through the 1 
swift mazes of the dance. an nt 
Time seems in this, as in many other instances, to have /% 
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smoothed down the asperities of reality, and to have shed 
a mild and hallowed ray over scenes replete with bigotry, 
with barbarism, and with horror. Difficult, therefore, must 
be the task, to bid truth rise victorious over such darling 
prejudices of the heart, to dash the delicious poison of ro- 
mance from the lips of the enthusiast, and tear the mystic 
veil from the sombre and distorted features of that sybil, 
whose spell has darkened the understandings and hacknied 
the sensibilities of so many generations. 

In a careful survey of the annals of chivalry, the eye is, 
without doubt, occasionally arrested, and the bosom fired 
by some act of heroism almost super-human, and some feat 
of valour that startles the imagination; by instances of 
austerity and self-denial, worthy the apostolic ages ; and a 
spirit of munificent hospitality, that would not dishonour 
the most refined wra of civilization. These shed a pure 
and vivid ray over the solitary pages they adorn, like the 
blazing coruscations of the heavens, more transcendently 
luminous, in proportion to the deepening horrors of the 
surrounding obscurity. 

But often, very often, do we find their boasted valour 
maddening into brutal ferocity; their abstinence and for- 
bearance, the offspring of monkish craft or stoic insensi- 
bility ; and their renowned hospitality, swelling with the 
insolence of ostentatious superiority. 

With regard to its effects on the religious feelings of its 
professors, what can be more obvious, than that Chivalry 
was ever the companion and best-beloved of superstition ; 
that vows and pilgrimages, dispensations and penances, ori 
ginated in the most trivial occurrences, or were surrep- 
titiously obtained by the intrigues of priestly rapacity; and 
that the belief in goblins and sprites, those abortive mon- 
sters of a crude and timorous fancy, agitated the minds and 
paralized the faculties of the deluded and credulous world. 

Nor did learning deign to smile on regions apparently. 
besotted in ignorance, and warped by credulity; but seemed 
forced to seek a narrow and darkling habitation jn the soli- 
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tary cell of the recluse, whence its weak and sickly irradia- 
tions were rarcly ever known to emerge, but as an engine 
; to stultify reason, confound judgment, or rivet the chains 
> 


of papal subjection. A few, however, (alas! how few!) 
daring ebullitions of its flame, played round the casque of 
the warrior, and lighted up the eye of the bard, amidst the 
wild but sublime ravings of his soul! 

With minds thus narrowed by prejudice, and enslaved by 
bigotry, civil liberty must likewise, in conjunction with 
other guardian virtues, have been a stranger to the world. 
Consisting, as did society at that period, but of two distinct 
classes, the lord and the vassal, in vain do we look around 
for those social enjoyments, those manifold reciprocations 
of kindaess, and those many endearing charities of life, ! 


which brighten the varying evils of existence, and bind, in mre f 

‘ silken bands of benevolence, the universal family of maii- uae 

kind. na 

Sunk in acknowledged and hereditary vassalage, the $f 

miserable peasant saw himself forced-to surrender up his oy 
substance, or to pour forth his blood at the will of his eh 


¢ despotic lord ; for whom, also, the shuttle and the spinning- 
wheel of the matron performed their perpetual rotations. 
Nor was this all: the sacred penetralia of their home, the ° 
blooming objects of their parental affections, were all un- cf 
sheltered from the bold intrusion and lawless violence of : | 
the obdurate tyrant, whenever anger might tempt him to vial 
oppression, or beauty, innocence, or caprice, urge him to ai 
the gratification of his sensual and depraved appetites. hf 
Even royalty itself has been known to tremble on the | 
throne, and to shrink into the inmost recesses of the palace, ay 
awed by the impatience of controul, and restless turbu- At 
lence of the haughty and imperious barons. eh iit 

The land, for the most part partitioned out among these | \ 


powerful chieftains, was continually, from the injustice of 4a. 
some and the ambition of others, immersed in the miscries AW 
of predatory warfare, power being the rule by which right 48 

was adininistered ; in fiae, when no disturbance from with- AE | 
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out smothered for a season the flame of civil animosity, 
and thereby directed those tumultuous energies, so often 
exhausted on each other, against a common enemy, Europe 
seemed, at times, inhabited by lawless banditti, intent only 
on rapine, violence, and murder. 

This dreary picture will hardly appear exaggerated, when 
we carefully survey, in many of the gloomy edifices of ba- 
ronial splendour, not yet wholly annihilated by the fury 
of war, or the more gradual devastations of time, that mas- 
sive strength of walls, that frowning and stupendous archi- 
tecture ; those humid cells, impervious to the cheerful day ; 
those ponderous chains, and other implements of torture, 
which they are known to have concealed ; and, above all, 
the ferocious and unrelenting characters so often recog- 
nised in their founders, 

Having thus briefly scanned the Effects of Chivalry on 
the age, principally with regard to the manners, the habits, 
and the religious feelings of men; let us now take a cur- 
sory view of its influence over the minds and conduct of the 
gentler half of the species, from whom society, in every 
age and clime, receives a complexion and a tone at once 
powerful and decided. 

And here superstition tyrannized, with at least equal do- 
minion. Many portions of the day were set apart for the 
due performance of its manifold ceremonies, and time crept 
heavily on; amidst the endless recitations of Latin orisons, 
the edifying occupation of counting rosaries, and the solemn 
and curious mummery of auricular confessions. The short 
remainder of their hours elapsed in the more pleasing, and 
perhaps equally profitable pastime of greedily devouring 
the narratives of antiquated nurses, or the frivolous tittle- 
tattle of gossiping chambermaids. 

Even in their daily and most ordinary occupations, the 
love of the marvellous would frequently obtrude itself. 
Often would they start, like timid fawns, as they paced the 
long corridors of their gothic habitations, at every blast 
that wailed around the turret ; or anticipate, with trembling 
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anxiety, some fearful or gallant adventure, whenever 
tempted to exchange the seclusion and monotony of the 
castle, for the verdure of fields or the fragrance of flowers. 

Yet not always thus harmless and insignificant were the 
occupations of these romantic fair. Placed in conspicuous 
elevation, as spectatresses of the tournament, the brilliancy 
of their eyes gave new poignancy to the javelin, and new 
keenness to the sword; from them also emanated the re- 
wards due to superior valour and address, though the 
triumph was not unfrequently accompanied by the groan 
of anguish, the tear of mortification, or the effusion of 
blood. 

Their gentle bosoms, thus early accustomed to scenes of 
magnificent barbarity, can it be uncharitable to suppose, 
that those tender sensibilities which hallow and soften the 
hearts of women, with secret but powerful agency, must 
lose somewhat of that exquisite tact, that virgin suscepti- 
bility, whose witching charm draws round them, as with a 
spell, the love, the desire, the adoration of mankind ? 

Nor did this infraction of feminine softness always evince 
itself amidst the, perhaps, irresistible blandishments of a 
splendid spectacle; but instances of vanity might frequently 
be found, accompanied with cruelty the more exception- 
able, as nurtured in the hour of reflection and retirement, 
and in the unillusive soberness of frigid calculation. Of 
this unamiable feeling, let the following instance, among a 
crowd of others, be alone produced, as thus curiously and 
quaintly related by the vencrable Leland. 

‘¢ About this tyme there was a greate feste made yn Lyn- 
colnshir, to which came many gentilmen and ladies; and 
amonge them one lady brought a heaulme for a man of 
were, with a very rich creste of gold, to William Marmion, 
knight, with a letter of commendement of her lady, that he 
should go into the daungerest place in England, and ther to 
let the heaulme be seene and known as famous. So he 
went to Nerham, whither, within four days of his cumming, 
cain Philip Moubray, guardian of Berwicke, having yn his 
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hande 40 men of armes, the very flour of men of the Scot- 
tish marches. 

‘¢ Thomas Gray, eapitayne of Norham, seynge this, 
brought his garrison afore the barriers of the gastel, behind 
whom cam William, richly arrayed, as al glittering in gold, 

and wearing the heaulme, his lady’s present. 

«‘ ¢ Then,’ said Thomas Gray to Marmion, ‘ Sir Knight, 
ye be cum hither to fame your helmet: mount up on yowr 
horse, and ryd lyke a valiant man to yowr foes even here at 
hand, and | forsake God if I rescue not thy body deade or 
alyve, or I myself wy! dye for it.’ 

‘© Whereupon he toke his cursere, and rode amonge the 
thronge of ennemyes; the which layed sore strypes on hym, 
and pulled hym at the last out of his sadel to the grounde. 

‘¢ Then Thomas Gray, with al the hole garrison, lette 
prick ya among the Scottes, and so wondid them and their 
horses, that they were overthrowan.”’ Leaving the poor 
knight, no doubt, greatly rejoiced that death had not - 
an end at once to his folly and his life! 

And here, we perceive, on the one hand, the noble thirst 
of glory giving way to a sentiment of false honour; and the 
arm of a warrior, which dignified justice and patriotism 
should alone have nerved to slaughter, actuated by puerile 
and insignificant motives; and, on the other hand, a torrent 
of human blood, and the life of a gallant but inconsiderate 
soldier, held trifling and unimportant, when conducive to 
the gratification of a whimsical caprice, and measurelcss 
and contemptible vanity. 

Some allowance may, perhaps, here be claimed, in con- 
sideration of the backwardness of this era of the world ; but 
it inay be answered, that, in the breasts of women, gentle- 
ness, tenderness, and humanity, should ever be felt and ac- 
knowledged as their peculiar virtues and inherent attri- 
butes, unchanged by the controul of circumstance or ihe 
hues of time. 

Having thus endeavoured to delineate the general fea- 

¢ures characteristic of the feudal ages, which, from the 
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universal prevalence of chivalrous institutions, and the uni- 
form diffusion of religious bigotry throughout Europe, 
must have borne a striking resemblance in every state and 
empire of that quarter of the globe, and have therefore 
been equally applicable to them all. J have now only to 
express my apprehensions, that the picture here traced with 
rigid fidelity, will be found to startle the imaginations of 
some, and do violence to the prejudicesof others. To such, 
therefore, who may behold, with anger or regret, this 
rugged outline of a venerable era, and who have warmed 
their fancies and regulated their judgments by the glowing 
imagery of ancient ballads or modern romances; to such, 
I say, be it made known in conciliation, that he who has 
thus, with an unsparing hand, laid bare the foundations of 
a pleasing and fanciful superstructure, and stripped it of 
its grotesque and imposing decorations, confesses himself 
not wholly free from the enchanting delusion ; confesses, 
that his soul still lingers with delight over the wild minstrelsy 
of the bard, and still kindles at the flush of romantic ene 
thusiasm ; resembling therein that false prophet of old, 
whose tongue paid miraculously homage to truth, though 
his heart bowed in secret to the shrine of deceit. Finally, 
he affirms, that he has not hazarded one assertion, nor ad- 
vanced one solitary argument, unsupported or unenforced 
by careful investigation and dispassionate reflection, by 
the opinions of the well-informed, and by the authority of 
history. 














July, 1815. ALPHONSO. 
> 
REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 
a 


HEBREW MELODIES; by LORD BYRON. London, 
Murray, 1815. Svo. 5s. 6d. 

Lorp Byron, we perceive, has not sufficient resolution to 

adhere to a determinaticn he made, to give his muse @ 

holiday; it is pretty evident that his Lordship is infected 
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with the cacoethes scribendi, the effects of which, however, 
the public has no cause to be displeased with. There is 
scarcely a poet of the present day, who has obtained a 
higher reputation than his Lordship ; to him belong, in no 
ordinary measure, the ‘* ingenium mens divinior atque os 
magna sonaturum,” which, (for the benefit of country gen- 
tlemen) we shall thus make English—<‘ a noble and sublime 
genius, and thoughts and style elevated and magnificent.” 
At the sane time that we have been uniformly alive to the 
beauties and excellence of the noble author, we have 
hitherto regretted that the advice of Horace has been too 
much disregarded—** poemata dulcia sunto,” “ let poems 
be written so as to please.” The volume before us, how- 
ever, may be opened without the apprehension of being 
horrified; the characteristic beauties of the noble poet are 
still conspicuous, but a softer and more amiable feeling, 
for the must part, pervades the work. The subjects of the 
poems are many of them happily selected from the sacred 
volume. ‘ They were written,’’ we learn in an advertise. . 
meant, “‘ at the request of the author’s friend, the Hon. D. 
Kinnaird, for a selection of Hebrew Melodies, and have 
been published with the music, arranged by Mr. Braham 
and Mr. Nathan.” We must be allowed to remark, that 
we think but little is given for money. Whether his Lord- 
ship or his publisher fixes the price, it is not our business 
to determine; but this we must say, that we consider 5s. 6d. 
too much for 53 elegantly, but by no means closely-printed 
pages. 


The followingspieces, in our opinion, stand pre-eminent. 








Oh! snatch’d away in beauty’s bloom. 


I. 
Oh! snatch’d away in beauty’s bloom, 
On thee shall press no ponderous tomb; 
But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year; 
And the wild cypress wave in tender gloom. 
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And oft, by yon blue gushing stream, 
Shall sorrow lean her drooping head, 
And feed deep thought with many a dream; 
And lingering pause, and lightly tread; 
Fond wretch! as if her step disturb’d the dead. 


IT]. 


Away ; we know that tears are vain, . 
That death nor heeds nor hears distress ; 
Will this unteach us to complain? 
Or make one mourner weep the less ? 
And thou—who tell’st me to forget, 
Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 


I saw thee weep. 


I. 


I saw thee weep—the big bright tear 
Came o’er that eye of blue ; 

And then methought it did appear 
A violet dropping dew: 

I saw thee smile—the sapphire’s blaze 
Beside thee ceas’d to shine ; 

It could not match the living rays 
That fill’d that glance of thine. 


II. 


As clouds from yonder sun receive. 
A deep and mellow dye, 
Which scarce the shade of coming eve 
Can banish from the sky, 
Those smiles unto the moodiest mind BAR 
Their own pure joy impart; at AD 
Their sun-shine leaves a glow behind, iu 
That lightens o’er the heart. i 


———— + 
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From Job. 
as 

A spirit pass’d before me—I beheld 
The face of immortality unveil’d ; 
Deep sleep came down on ev’ry eye save mine, 
And there it stood, all formless, but divine : 
Along my bones the creeping flesh did quake, 
And as my damp hair stiffen’d, thus it spake— 


Il. 


‘¢ Is man more just than God? Is man more pure 
‘Than he who deems even seraphs insecure? 
Creatures of clay, vain dwellers in the dust! 
The moth survives you, and are ye more just: 
Things of a day! you wither ere the night, 
Heedless and blind to wisdom’s wasted light.” 


-——~q— 


EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR AUGUST, 


Quicquid agunt homines, votum, tima, ira, voluptas 
Gaudia, discursas, nostri est farrago libelli. 
| | Juv. SAT, 1. 


—_—_ 


BonapartyY has at length terminated his infamous career, 
by seeking the protcclion of Great Britain; that country on 
the destruction of which his heart and soul had been set, 
for the last twenty years. The Bellerophon, of seventy-four 
guns, Captain Maitland, having Bonaparte on board, had 
been off Plymouth’some days; on the 4th of August, she 
sailed to the eastward, in company with the Eurotas frigate 
and Peruvian brig of war, with a view of meeting the Nor- 
thumberland (which sailed the previous day from Ports- 
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mouth) off the Start Point, in order to transfer him, at sea, 
to that ship. For the last two days previous to his sailing, 
no boats were suffered to approach near the Bellerophon, 
during which time he did not shew himself to the public ; 
but before that period, the numbers that surrounded the 
ship were immense, amounting to ten thousand persons 
daily. 

The contents of the French papers are, in general, ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory to all persons in this country, who 
hoped to see the legitimate monarch of France restored to 
his throne, upon such terms as should afford a prospect of 
permanent tranquillity to Europe. Nothing, however, can 
exceed the imbecile conduct of the King, who appears to 
be under the entire controul of the Jacobins and Bona- 
partists ; and, it would seem, nothing but the presence of 
the allied armies in the capital prevents a new explosion. 

The residence of the Duke of Wellington is at length 
fixed to be in Cheshire. Purchase of land is said to have 
been agreed upon, consisting of about twelve thousand 
acres. The mansion is to be as splendid as 200,000/.. can 
make it. 

The Princess Charlotte of Wales arrived at Weymouth on 
Thursday, August 3. An immense concourse of spectators 
were assembled on the esplanade, who greeted the royal 
visitor with loud and repeated acclamations. Friday even- 
ing, a brilliant and general illumination took place. 

Accounts from:all parts of the country concur in repre- 
senting the harvest as being generally abundant ; some dis- 
tricts have suffered, ina degree, from mildew. The turnips, 
it is feared, will be universally bad. 7 











Price of Stocks, August. 3 per cent. Red. 563.—3 per 
cent. Consol. 563.—5 per cent. Con, 723.—5 per cent. Nay. 
54.—Omnium 7% 4 gp. . 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1815. 


EVENING DRESS. 


Sprig Muslin Dress, double-flounced, with broad Lace at 
the bottom, drawn with coloured Ribbon; finished Bows in 
the front; full in the Body and Sleeves; the Sleeves drawn 
at the top with coloured Ribbon, and finished with Bows to 
correspond with the bottom; the Head ornamented with 
Flowers and a profusion of Curls; Gloves, Shoes, &e. to 


correspond. 


WALKING DRESS, 


Of plain Muslin worn high in the neck; double Frill of 
worked Muslin; the bottom of the dress double-flounced, 
with worked Muslin; Pelisse of coloured Sarsnet, the Skirt 
worn rather short, trimmed with Lace, broad Cape to turn 
over; the Sleeve ornamented with Silk Trimming, Silk 
Chord and Tassel to correspond ; French Hat and Feathers, 
with short Veil to correspond with the Pelisse. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





THE DYING ATHEIST. 








Sze, where the taper’s feeble flame reveals 

The awful struggle of expiring nature; 

Its rays illumine scarce the cheerless couch, 
But lend a deeper and portentous gloom ; 
Whilst weeping kindred cast the watchful glance, 
And dread anticipation in each sigh 
Contemplates final dissolution, Mark! 

What ghastly horror sits upon his brow ! 

His teeth seem clench’d in speechless agony ; 
His glaring eye-balls roll in feverish dream, 
And heavy groans foretell the near approach 
Of death triumphant. The vital spark 

Yet hoids its earthly tenement, and seems 

To check awhile the victor’s scatheless arm, 

In doubtful combat for a short possession. 

O Death! thy sting is sharp; and victory 

Is thine,O Grave. What livid languors spread 
His features o’er !—at spaceless vacancy 

He frowns terrific ; in quick succession 

Roll chilling perspirations o’er his cheek : 


Deepening with inward thoughts, his lab’ring breast 


Upheaves th’ involuntary sigh ; but hark! 
Vibrating slow, the solemn midnight hour 
Prophetic speaks with cold and hollow voice, 
Rousing the slumb’rer from his listless trance ; 
Whilst conscience wakes a tortur’d demon wild, 
And hellish animation fires his frame. 

*Tis now the holy minister of heav’n 

Would whisper peace, and bid his soul adore 
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A righteous God—a Mediator’s love— 
Salvation’s hope—redemption from on high. 

But still he spurns the profter’d bliss divine, 
Turning with deeper agony aside; 

While toiling respiration strives to gain 

A fore’d acquittance from the yielding bonds 

Of fainting nature. Conflicting passions 

Swell his sad lab’ring breast with heavy sighs ; 
As if the pestilential breath of hell, 

And warring fiends were there.—But hold! 

Is it the voice of an offended Judge, 

Of Omnipresence ! that in thunders loud, 
Speaks awe and terror to the guilty wretch? 
“Deeper and deeper still,” the vast concave 
Surcharged low’rs, with gath’ring glooms, more dense 
Than midnight darkness to the sightless orb, 

Or chaos, ere primeval light had birth: 

Whilst frequent gleams, with vengeful anger red, 
The sulph’rous flame, making more visible 

The frown of heaven. The hollow blast of night 
Loud whistles through the casement’s latticed frame; 
Whilst palsied dread assails the mournful group 
Of pale attendants. Still frowns the tempest; 
And as it hurtles by, the Christian near 

With fearful awe commends his soul to God. 
Fiercer and fiercer gleams the vivid flame, 

And heav’ns artillery, more dreadful, lends 

Its deafening clamours to the reckless storm. 

A chilly horror mingles with the scene ; 

The startled eye half shuns the sinner’s couch, 
But see! convulsions rend his quiv’ring frame; 
His nerveless arm, outstretch’d, essays to grasp 
Some firmer hold, as if to stay his soul 

A moment yet ;—as some benighted hind, 

Who wand’ring o’er the pathless mountain’s brow 
In wild'ring doubts, mistaking in the gloom 

The beaten track, ’till his tired footsteps glide 
Beyond a precipice’s dizzy edge, 

And tumbling headlong mid the dark abyss, 
Rises no more: but oh! one grassy blade, 
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That e’en from crumbling turf o’erhung the void, 
He would have clung to for a last support, 
* * * © * £8 * E’en now, 
i As heaves the ocean’s boist’rous bosom wild, 
f In mingling tumults to the angry storm ; 
So life’s last sigh within his bosom swells, 
Accumulating still—and now it bursts, 
Rending the prison that awhile confin’d 
Its angry force; but ah! a Saviour’s name 
Half falter’d on his tongue, as fled his breath 
‘To vacant air, leaving a blasted trunk 
To awe the moralizing traveller, 
And warn the pilgrim from an end like his, 


peat 
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THE CONDEMNED CHIEFTAIN. 





Zhe Hints borrowed from “* Waverly; or, ’Tis Sizly © 
Years since.” 


Hark! hear’st thou that death-bell, so solemnind slow, 
That flings its dull sound on the soft-swelling gale? 

And hear’st thou the muffled drum, mournful and low, 
Awake the lone echoes that slept in the vale? 


Brave Glennaquoich’s chief, noble Fergas, arise, 

Lo! the dawn is advancing that ushers thy doom ; 
Oh! take a last look of thy dear native skies, 

For the sun that now gilds them must set on thy tomb! 


** What voice, ’mid these horrors, on Glennaquoich calls? 
Is it thine, gallant Edward, my comrade, my friend? 

Dost thou court the thick gloom of these dark prison walls, 
With friendship’s sweet solace my sorrows to blend? 


“The damps of my dungeon, these fetters that hold, 
Forbid my cramp’d limbs their weak burthen to draw ; 

Approach, that around thee my arms I may fold, 

And recline by thy friend on his pallet of straw. 
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‘‘ Behold him, how chang’d! since the Southron’s red gore, 
At Gladsmuir rain’d torrents that delug’d the plain, 

And dimm’'d the bright flash of nis trusty claymore, 
That whirl'd its dread lightning o’er hills of the slain ! 


“ And where, ye proud tow’rs! say, where was your boast, 
When his banner wav’d scornful your battlements o’er: 

‘These dungeons then clank’d with the chains of your host, 
And the sound of their revelry murmur’d no more! 


‘‘ But the brave and the base to Fate’s fiat must yield ; 
My glory is fled—yet blaz’d high in its day! 

My clansmen lie scatter’d, and still on the field, 
And the din of my battle rolls silent away! 


“ O friend! well I knew my departure was near, 
For I’ve seen the stern ghost of the foe to my race ; 

Last night, in the ‘ slip of the moonshine’ so clear, 
The form of the Bodach Gas darken’d the place !* 


“‘ For aye since the day when my ancestor bold 
O’ercame the dark chieftain in battles of yore, 
His ill-omen’d spirit hath dimly foretold 
The fall that awaited each Vich J’an Vohr. 


“* On the eve of the fight where, outnumber’d, I fell, 
As pensive and thoughtful I pac’d the dim strath; 

The phantom stalk’d fierce near the mouth of the dell, 
And his form hover’d dark o’er the mist-cover’d path ! 


“‘ I drew my bright sword, and I clamber’d the hill, 
And I gaz’d all around, some free passage to find ; 

But turn where I may, the shade haunted me still, 
On the mountain before, in the valley behind! 


“ Then fear shook my limbs, and my hair bristled high, 

And the blood seem’d to freeze in each terror-struck vein ; 
And my feet half-denied their glad office to ply, 

As breathless I strove my white tents to regain. 


* A superstition formerly very current in the Highlands of 
Scotland, 
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“ But his last boding visit alarm’d not my breast— 
Lo! what now remains for lost Fergus to fear? 
To-night shall this form in the sepulchre rest, 
Or, darken'd and dim, like the phantom’s appear ! 


“ Yet my wrath mantled high to be mock’d ’mid my Woes ; 
(In the grave can revenge so malignant abide ?) 

I frown’d on the sprite, from my pallet half rose, 
And rage shook my limbs, as indignant I cried— 


“¢ ¢ Dark spirit! why thus, ’mid the stillness of night, 
Untomb’d, the dark vaults of my dungeon explore ? 

Art thou come to contemplate with fiend-like delight, 
The tortures that wait the last Vich J’an Vohr” 


“* Lo! the scaffold is rais’d, and the rack is prepar’d, 
And the drums are all muffled to beat the dead roll— 

Dost thou think I shall start, by this mummery scar’d ? 
Or that death's dearest horrors can palsy my soul ? 


““ Vain shadow! look out from thy comfortless grave, 
And count each pure drop of M‘Ivor so true ; 

Tis the blood of the hero so noble and brave, 
In battle that dar’d thee, in battle that slew! 


“ He spake not—but rueful and dimly he smil'd, 
And wav’d a gaunt hand through his mist as he past; 
But that smile o’er his visage gleam’d ghastly and wild, 
Like the moon’s darken’d beam thro’ the skirts of the blast. 


“ But hark! thro’ these dungeon-vaults rings the drear sound ; 
’*Tis the last sullen dirge of the death-tolling bell! 

It summons thy friend to his slumber profound— 
Brave comrade in arms, gallant Edward, farewell! 


‘¢ Should Flora implore thee but haste thee away! 
I feel in each heart-throb some anguish unknown ; 

I would not these eyes should one tear-drop betray, 
Nor this bosom but breathe, near yon scoffers, a groan! 





“ And wipe from thy cheek the big sorrows that flow— 
Assur’d, that thy love and thy friendship sincere 

Have lighten’d thy Glennaquoich’s burden of woe, 
And sprinkled the roses of peace o’er his bier '” 

ALPHONSO. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Arve an attentive and impartial perusal of the Essays 
written for the Prize, we have determined to assign De 
Lolme on the English Constitution to Atraonso, and insert 
his Essay in our present Number. 


Mr. Finw’s Essay shall appear in our next ; and it is out 
intention to present that gentleman with some volume, as 
an approval, on our part, of his exertions. 


Silence will, perhaps, be best suited to some other Com- 
positions received on this subject. 


Our thanks are due to the author of ‘* The Orphans; or; 
the Battle of Nevil’s Cross.” It was not in our power lv 
tiotice his Work in our present Number in the style we 
could wish; in our next he will find; that we shall not be 
unmindful of his claims to our attention. 


In answer to the numerous Inquirés relative to the Por- 
trait of Mrs. Abingdon, we beg leave to state, that we will 
redeem our pledge on that head, if possible, in the ensuing 
Number. 


Several valuable Communications are récéived; and some 
are accompanied with the request of an early insertion.— 
With the earnest desire which we entertain of gratifying 
the anxious wishes of some of our youthful Poets, we can- 
hot, at the same time, lose sight of prior claims. The 
Lines on the Battle of Waterloo, exhibit to us a vast effu- 
sion of blood, but are miserably deficient in brains; The 
Stanzas by Amina require an additional polish, before they 
can be admitted into our poetical wreath. 
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